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object presented to yon, so that you may see exactly
what kind of thing it is, discriminating it in its
totality from all other things and in your own mind
assigning to it, and to all the elements of which it is
compounded and into which it will be ultimately
resolved, the name that properly belongs to each.
Eor nothing is so productive of magnanimity as the
power of systematically and truthfully testing every
object that conies before us, and so looking into it
as to discern the nature of the universe to which
it belongs, the special use it subserves, its value in
relation to the whole system of things, and, in par-
ticular, to man as a citizen of the supreme city, ol
which all other cities may be regarded as the
households."1

Now, with the Stoic, this careful looking into
the value of outward things ends always in the
discovery that they have little or no value. " When
we have meat or eatables of any kind before us,
let us grasp the images of them firmly, and say to
ourselves: This is the carcase of a fish, and this of a
fowl or a pig; and again: This Falernian wine is
only a little grape-juice, and this purple robe is
nothing more than sheep's wool dyed with the blood of
a shell-fish; for, when we thus represent things to
ourselves, we penetrate to their inmost nature and
search through all their relations so as to realise
1 Comment.,-'Ill, 11.